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ADVERTISEMENT^ 



The subject discussed in the following pages is of 
some interest and importance, not only as a matter 
of curious literary inquiry, but also because it Is 
calculated to illustrate and support the early history 
of the human family, as found in the holy Scrip- 
tures. This, and the "Attempt to ascertain the 
true Chronology of the Book of Genesis," already 
published, make a part of a design to harmonize 
the early records of sacred and profane history; 
which may, at some future time, be presented to 
the public in a complete form. The origin of 
alphabetical characters, literature, and science, has 
engaged the attention of some of the most eminent 
authors of this and of other countries. But, although 
oh this subject much has been written, it is, as far 
as the author can learn, only to be found by a tedious 
reference to a great number of voluminous works. 
The present publication is intended to remedy this 
inconvenience, by supplying those who feel an in- 
terest in such researches, with a comprehensive 
summary of the historical evidence which appears 
to assert and establish the existence of letters and 
science in the earliest ages of the world. 

The reader should keep in mind, that, according 
to the Septuagint chronology, which is adopted in 
this Dissertation, the floo^ took place b.c. 3185, and 
the creation, b. o. 5447. 

Camborne, 
June Zlih, 1842. 
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*^ There is a spirit in man : and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth 
them understanding." (Job xxzii. 8.) 

*^ Shall I take an interest in the history of Rome, which no longer 
exists ; shall I be curious to see in one country the convulsions of 
liberty, in another the enormities of despotism ; and shall I remain 
insensible to the history of science, resulting from the improvement 
and operations of the mind, which is the most valuable part of my 
existence ? And, after all, it is my own history, since it is that of 
man.'' — ^Bailly. 



There is scarcely a subject, connected with the 
operations of the human mmd, of greater interest than 
the origin of alphabetical characters, literature, and 
science ; and its importance is perhaps equal to its 
interest, as we must know the intellectual advantages, 
and the means of obtaining knowledge, possessed by 
any people, before we can form proper opinions of their 
character or ch^cumstances. 

In tracing the brief history of Adam and his de- 
scendants to Noah, and thence to " the father of the 
faithful," how can we fully appreciate conduct, or 
estimate character, if we are in doubt whether the. 
subjects of the narration were utterly ignorant of 
letters and science, or whether they were tolerably 
acquainted with these means of knowledge P 

Yet, although the importance of our inquiry may 
be great, it. is acknowledged to be difficult. The 
accounts of the first ages which have come down to 



us are very brief, and contain but few particular 
incidents which are calculated to afford information ; 
while there is reason to apprehend that the labours 
of some learned men have a tendency rather to mis- 
lead than instruct, in consequence of their neglect 
of (not to say hostility to) the teaching of the sacred 
Scriptures. 

This is not a subject to be investigated merely for 
the support or illustration of any philosophical system. 
It is an important inquiry, to be pursued with strict 
regard to every legitimate branch of evidence which 
the subject affords ; and, if the truth be really obtained, 
it is calculated, in its results, greatly to increase our 
knowledge of the condition of mankind in the first ages 
of the world. In saying this, it must not be supposed 
that the writer entertains the extravagant hope of 
solving every difficulty, of meeting every objection, 
and of placing for ever at restthis very important ques- 
tion. No such hope is entertained. This is simply 
an attempt to exhibit as briefly, and yet as compre- 
hensively, as possible, evidence which appears to prove^ 
that mankind, in the earliest ages, were acquainted 
with letters, and not ignorant of science. If others, 
who have gone over the same ground, come to a 
different conclusion, it is hoped that a knowledge of 
the difficulties of the subject will induce mutual 
candour and forbearance. 

The first branch of our inquiry refers to the know- 
ledge of letters, and the art of writing. Attention 
will then be directed to the evidence which exists of 
the early acquaintance of mankind with literature and 
science. 

We now find the world in possession of alphabetical 
characters ; and perceive, that, by their use, all the 
requisites for intellectual intercourse between man- 
kind are amply fiirnished. We see that the same 
means would render similar advantages to mankind 



in every past age as they do to us ; and the verjr 
natural inquiry arises, Were they coeval with our race, 
or were they subsequently invented P and, if the latter, 
when and by whom was the discovery effected P 

In attempting to obtain satisfactory answers to these 
questions, the first and more obvious course vrill h% 
to examine with care the records of history, that we 
may ascertain whether they give us any informatioti 
respecting such a great discovery. In pursuing this 
course, we first refer to the records of Greece, one 
of the oldest nations with whose literature we have 
any extensive and particular acquaintance. We are 
here informed that alphabetical characters were brought 
into that country by Cadmus, who is supposed to have 
lived B. o. 1493, and that he came either firom Phe- 
nicia or Egypt. Extending our researches to the 
antials of the latter nation, we have to encounter 
greater difficulty, as they possessed hieroglyphics, and 
a sacred kind of ;mtbg, as weU as the use of an alpha- 
bet; and, consequently, the inquiry becomes greatly 
involved. Yet the best authorities concur in ascrib- 
ing the introduction of letters into Egypt to Thoth or 
Theut, the Hermes of Greek, and tiie Mercury of 

U^. myMogy. Conseqaeofly, it becomes Tta- 
portant part of the inquiry to ascertain at what time 
this individual lived ; and as in Egyptian history we 
meet with several of this name, this seems to be a 
difficult task. It appears, from a general view of the 
subject, that, in the earliest age of Egyptian history, 
or rather prior to the commencement of authentic 
history, a person of this name flourished, who from 
his great knowledge was supposed to be more than 
mortal. From this circumstance, in after-ages, when 
an individual appeared to surpass his contemporaries 
in wisdom, he was said to be inspired by the spirit 
of Thoth, or to be another incarnation of that deity. 
We are, however, distinctly informed by Diodorus 
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ISicnlns^^ that the Thoth to whom the Egyptiaois 
.attribtited the inventioii of letters was sacred scribe 
,to Osiris, King of Egjrpt, who is said to have been 
the son of Japiter. His words are : ^' They say, 
Osiris was much given to husbandry ; that he was the 
son 6f Jupiter, He found out the use of the vine ; 
and, then planting it, was the first that drank wine. 
Above all others, he most honoured Hermes ; one of 
an admirable ingenuity, and quick invention in finding 
but what might be usefiil to mankind. This Hermes 
was the first, as they report, that taught how to speak 
distinctly and articulately, and gave names to many 
things that had none before. He found out letters, 
and instituted the worship of the gods ; and was the 
•first that observed the motion of the stars, and in- 
vented inusic, and taught the manner of wrestling, and 
invented arithmetic, and the art of curious graving 
and cutting of statues. He first found out the harp 
-with three strings. To conclude, he was Osuis'sr 
sacred scribe."t 

There can be no doubt that this extract gives the 
opinions which prevailed in Egypt in the time of 
Diodorus. Yet, instead of aflFording satisfactory in- 
formation respecting the invention of letters, it appears 
rather to exhibit an individual who had collected and 
taught the various sciences and usefiil arts, as far as 
they were then known. It further appears evident, 
from the references to Jupiter, husbandry, and wine, 
that the time to which the tradition refers was very 

* Diodorus, the Sicilian, lived in the reigns of Julius Cssar and 
Augustus. Having in early life travelled in Asia, Africa, and Europe, 
he, on his return, established himself at Rome, and devoted thirty 
years to the compilation of his Historical Library, in forty books, 
containing a history of the world from the earliest times to b. c. 40, 
a small part of which now remidns. He possessed good opportunities of 
collecting such information as the world then afforded. His judgment is 
praised ; and he b esteemed as a man of sense and probity. 

t Book i. chap, i. 
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soon after the deluge, the language being too analo-^ 
gous to the Scripture account to be mistaken. 

It was, however, an opinion which prevailed from 
the earliest antiquity, and is recorded by Cicero, that 
Egypt had received ^^ both laws and letters from the 
Phenicians." It will, therefore, be necessary also to 
refer to the ancient history of this people; audit is 
a very fortunate circumstance, that, although we have 
only a vestige of Phenician literature preserved to 
our times, it contains important information on this 
subject. 

Sanchoniatho,^ whose writings are the oldest of any 
that have been preserved to our time, with the single 
exception of the holy Scriptures, has given an account 
of the generations from Adam to Noah. He calls 
the latter Patriarch Agrouerus, the husbandman. He 
then says his descendants, Amynus (Ham) and Magus, 
taught men to construct villages and tend flocks. 
By these were begotten Misor (Misraim). He then 
adds: — "From Misor descended Taautus, who first 
invented the writing of the first letters: him the 
Egyptians called Thoar ; the Alexandrians, Thyoth ; 
and the Greeks, Hermes."t 

There can be no reasonable doubt but that we have 
here the person of whom Diodorus speaks ; and the 
knowledge of letters is traced up by these means to 
within two generations of the deluge. 

It will now be necessary to refer to the early annals 
of other countries, in order that we may ascertain whe- 
ther they support this high antiquity of the use of let- 
ters. Passing over for the present the Syrians, Indians, 

* This writer is supposed to have flourished a few years hefore the 
Trojan war. The credit of his history is supported hy Porphyry, Pliny, 
Cnrtius, Lncan, and other ancient authors. He wrote, in the language of 
his country, a History, in nine hooks, in which he treated of the theology 
and antiquities of Phenicia. This production is lost, with the exception 
of a few fragments. His works were translated into Greek hy PhUo 
:BibUus. 

t Cory's " Fragments,*' pages 8, 9. Astle on Writing,- page 33.- 
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and some other ancient nations^ particular attention 
is called to the earliest records of Chaldea. From 
this country, the Scripture account informs us, the 
general dispersion scattered the various branches of 
Noah's family over the different parts of the earth. 
If, therefore, letters were known soon after the flood, 
we may fairly presume that here would be found 
records of their use, or traditional references to an 
early literature. 

These expectations are folly realized, and our in- 
formation is extended beyond the deluge. Josephus 
informs us, that Abraham carried a knowledge of 
arithmetic and astronomy into Egypt, of which the 
people of that country were before ignorant.* 

We have also very important information, bearing on 
this subject, in the fragments which have been pre- 
served of the writings of Berosus,t the most ancient 
Chaldean author of whom we have any remains. 

In his account of the period before the flood, he 
says, that then ^^ letters, and sciences, and arts of 
every kind were taught." | Pliny § confirms this state- 
ment, by declaring, " As for letters, I am of opinion 
they were in Assyria from the beginning." 
, To this may be added the testimony of Jewish tra- 
dition. The Hebrew commentators on Genesis say: — 
<* Our rabbins assert, that Adam, our father of blessed 

* Lib. i. cap. 9. 

t Berosus was a Babylonian historian, a priest in the temple of Belos. 
He had therefore every advantage in having access to the records of the 
temple, and appears to have composed his work with a strict regard to 
truth. He lived during the reign of Alexander the Great ; and having 
learned Greek from the Macedonians, removed to Greece, and taught 
astronomy and astrology. He was highly esteemed by the Athenians. 

X Goby's " Fragment," page 23. 

§ Pliny the elder lived during the reigns of Vespasian and Titos. 
He distinguished himself in several public employments ; but his great 
object appears to have been the study of nature and of literature. His 
only remaining work is a natural history, in thirty-seven books. He 
lost his life in the eruption of Vesuvius, which destroyed Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, ▲• d. 79, when in his fifty-sixth year. 
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memory, composed a book of precepts, which were 
delivered to him by God in Paradise ; "* and Josephus 
states, that '^ the births and deaths of illustrious men " 
(referring to the Patriarchs from Adam to Noah) 
" were noted down at the time with great accuracy ."t 

It is hence apparent that, as far as the inquiry has 
been carried, ancient records appear to afford no 
satisfactory information as to the invention of letters ; 
while we have clearly ascertained, that the oldest 
nations, and those most celebrated for early civiliza- 
tion and learning, — the Greeks, Egyptians, Phenicians, 
Chaldeans, and Jews, — all unite in ascribing the use 
of letters to the very earliest period of their respec- 
tive histories. 

And these conclusions are further confirmed by 
the fact, that the most learned men of different 
countries have ascribed this invaluable invention to 
the gods, or to some divine man. 

Plato makes the god Theuth, or Mercury, the in- 
ventor. Diodorus Siculus tells us that Mercury 
invented the first characters for writing. Cicero 
concurs in the same opinion. The Cretans assert, 
that letters were given them by the Mu^es ; while the 
Gentoos affirm, that letters were communicated to 
their ancestors by the supreme Being, whom they 
call Bramah. 

Nothing more clearly proves the great antiquity 
of alphabetical characters than this circumstance ; for, 
as Bishop Warburton observes, " The ancients gave 
nothing to the gods of whose original they had any 
records ; but when the memory of the invention wa^ 
lost, — as of seed-com, wine, toritingy civil society, 
&c.,— the gods seized the property, by that kind of 
right which gives strays to the lord of the manor." { 

* " Remains of Japheth," page 86. 

t JosEPHUSy lib. i. cap. i. sec. 3. 

I AsTLE on Writing, page IS ; and Jackson's ^^ Antiq." vol. iii. page 134. 
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ency in the working of the diflFerent metals, is cele- 
brated as the teacher of all future operatives in these 
branches. It is remarkable that Sanchoniatho, in his 
Phenician antiquities, makes the seventh in descent 
from the first man the inventor of the forging of iron. 

The evidence thus aflforded hy the writings of 
Moses, as to the cultivated condition of the early races 
of mankind, is confirmed by profane writers. Greece 
and Rome were countries recentiy occupied when 
compared with Assyria, Phenicia, and Egypt, and 
had for their first inhabitants rude and barbarous 
tribes. Yet we need go no farther than the remaining 
literature of those nations for proofs that this bar- 
barous condition was not the primitive state of man- 
kind, but the result of an awful declension; that, 
instead of gradually rising, man had rapidly sunk 
firom a state of intelligence and moral elevation into 
ignorance and vice. 

Hesiod,* one of the earliest Greek poets, very 
clearly exhibits the primitive state of man, and his 
declension, as handed down by tradition to his day. 
Speaking of the first age of mankind, which he terms 
** golden," he says of the primitive race : — 

"They lived of old, 
When Saturn reign'd in heaven, an age of gold ; 
Like gods they lived, with calm, untroubled mind, 
Free from the toil and anguish of our kind." 

His description of the commencement of declension is 
thus begun : — 

" A second race of man, 
D^nerate fisur, and silver years began." 

* Hesiod flourished about B.C. 900. ^^ He is the preserver of the 
most ancient traditions of the heathen world. Sacred history is but 
thinly disguised under the garb of heathen fable. We have the &11 of 
man, through the instrumentality of woman ; the gradual corruption 
of mankind ; and, perhaps, the dispersion of the builders of Babel." — 
Valpy's edition of Elton's ** Hesiod/' preface, page xxi. 
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Thence he proceeds to speak of the third and fourth 
races, yet more degenerate ; and, lastly, referring to his 
own times, which he calls " the iron age," he says : — 

** would that nature had denied me birth 
'Midst this fifth race, this iron age of earth ; 
That long before within the grave I lay. 
Or long hereafter could behold the day ! 
Corrupt the race, with toils and griefs oppressed, 
Nor day nor night can yield a pause of rest." * 

It will he noticed, that this writer not only dis- 
tinctly refers to the godlike state of man in his 
primitive condition, hut also clearly teaches that moral 
evil was the cause of his increasing misery. 

Ovid,t on the same subject, is equally explicit. 
Speaking of the creation of man, he says : — 

'^ A creature of a more exalted mind 
Was wanting yet, and then was man design'd. 
Conscious of thought, of more capacious breast, 
For empire form'd, and fit to rule the rest. 

^* Thus, while the mute creation downward bend 
Their sight, and to their earthly mother tend, 
Man looks aloft, and, with erected eyes. 
Beholds his own hereditary skies." j: 

This author also points out the corruption and 
degeneracy of mankind, by the several ages of gold, 
silver, brass, and iron ; — 

" The golden age was first, when man, yet new. 
No rule but uncorrupted reason knew. 
And with a native bent did good pursue : 
Unforced by punishment, unawed by fear. 
His words were simple, and his soul sincere* 

*^ Succeeding times a silver age behold. 
Excelling brass, but more excell'd by gold, 

** To this came next in course the brasen age, 
A warlike ofiispring, prompt to bloody rage. 
Not impious yet. 

 Hesiod, « Works and Days," pages 145—230. 
t Ovid was a Roman poet who flourished in the reign of Augustus 
Cssar. * t ** Metamorphoses," page 98. 
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^^Hard steel euooeeded then. 
And stubborn as tbe metal were the men. 
Truth, modesty, and shame the world forsook ; 
Traud, aYarice, and force their places took, 

*^ Faith flies, and piety in exile mourns, 
And justice, here oppressed, to hearen returns.'* * 

We see, therefore, that the best-infonned ancient 
heathen writers agree with Scripture in teaching us, 
that the primitive condition of man was one of moral 
and intellectual excellence; and that, having fallen 
into sin, he became increasmgly degraded and 
debased, until savage barbarism generally prevailed. 
And would not the opposite account of the original of 
the human family be incredible ? When the Almighty 
had formed our world after a perfect model ; when he 
had enriched it with vegetables, and fruits, and trees, 
and flowers of surpassing beauty ; when he had dis- 
played so much wisdom and power in the creation of 
fishes, beasts, and birds, many species of which are 
of unspeakable loveliness ; can we believe that he left 
man, the lord of the whole, a mere savage, to wander 
through ages of degradation and misery, before he 
eould attain to that intellectual condition of which his 
nature was capable P Such notions appear as opposed 
to reason as to Scripture and the records of antiquity. 

This case is ably summed up by an author who has 
been before referred to. He says : — " The statements 
of Scripture leave to infidels, who have originated it, 
their utterly untenable theory, of Egypt or Ethiopia 
covered, some myriads of years ago, with a horde of 
speechless savages, gradually improving themselves, 
through the long lapse of lazy-footed centuries, until 
they had attained a pitch of civilization and refine- 
ment, which enabled them to meet together, and agree 
upon the sublime harmony of sounds and pictures, 
which constitutes the language of Egypt. For, in 

* <* Metamorphoses," pages 113—165. 
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spite of the constant repetition of such absurdities, we 
know that all analogy, as well as all Scripture, is 
against them. The savage never improves until he 
comes in contact with civilized man, Left to himself, 
his race is always sinking to deeper degradation and 
final extinction. This is probably a rule without 
exception. The traditions of all savages are, on this 
point, in accordance with the Bible. They all tell of 
past days of greatness and prosperity, evidently mean- 
ing civilization. The savage state, then, is not one of 
nature, but of degradation ; and it is in modem rather 
than in ancient times, that this deplorable conse^ 
quence of the sin that is i|i man is to be looked for. 
The whole history of man since the creation has like^ 
wise taught us, that, ignorant of the art of writing, he 
would soon become a savage ; for we are not aware 
that a race of human beings entitled to be called civile 
ized ever existed who were without it : and this consi- 
deration certainly renders it probable, that in this art 
also man, in his primitive state, was taught of God/' * 

Having disposed of those objections, it may now be 
pecessary to cite some of the most important tradi- 
tions which have come down to us respecting this 
subject, accompanied by the opinions of learned 
ancient and modern authors who have investigated 
the origin of letters. 

Suidas t asserts that '^ Adam was the author of arts; 
Bfxd letters." | 

The Hindoos have a tradition, that a knowledge of 
letters was communicated at first by divine revelatiop, 

* ** Antiquities of Egypt," page 167» 

t Suidas was a Greek lexicographer, Bis Dictionary, which appears 
to have been formed on no regular plan, contained information respect- 
ing persons, places, and criticisms on particular words. We have na 
certain knowledge of the time when ]^e wrote ; hut i^ is supposed to 
have been about th« close of the eleventh century. 

{ " Remains of Japbeth." 
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Sir William Jones observes : — " The characters in 
^hich the languages of India were originally written 
are called Ndjarty from Najara^ a city, with the word 
Deva sometimes prefixed ; because they are believed 
to have been taught by the Divinity himself, who pre- 
scribed the artificial order of them in a voice from 
heaven." * 

Jackson informs us, that the Egyptians had a tradi- 
tion, that their antediluvian god Anubis wrote annals 
before th# flood.t 

The Mahomedans have a tradition, that Adam 
composed poetry, some specimens of which they pre- 
tend to have preserved ; that twenty-nine books of 
revelation were made to Seth, and thirty books to 
Enoch. J 

The Chinese have traditions, that the earliest race 
of the nation, at a time beyond all authentic history, 
were acquainted with political institutions, taught all 
the arts of life, and even wrote books.§ 

The opinion of Pliny has been already referred to. 
The entire passage in which he speaks on this subject 
is as follows : — " As for letters, I am of opinion, that 
they were in Assyria from the beginning, time out of 
mind ; but some think, (and, namely, Gellius,) that 
they were devised by Mercury, in Egypt ; but others 
say, they came first from Syria. Anticlides writeth, 
that one in Egjrpt, named Mnemon, was the inventor 
of letters fifteen years before the time of Phoroneus, 
the most ancient king of Greece ; and he goeth about 
to prove the same by ancient records and monuments 
out of histories. On the contrary, Epigenes, an author 
as renowned and of as good credit as any other, 
showeth that among the Babylonians there were found 

* *^ Asiatic Researclies," vol. i. page 423. 

t Jackson, " Chron. Antiq." vol. iii. page 87. 

§ £l-Masudi's ^' Historical Encyclopedia," pages 64, 72. 

II <« Edinburgh Cabinet Library," vol. i. page 41, " China.'* 
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EphemerideSy containing the observation of the stars 
for seven hundred and twenty years, written on bricks 
and tiles : whereby it appeareth evidently, that letters 
were always in use time out of mind." * 

This extract shows that Pliny had investigated the 
subject, having perhaps access to works long since 
sunk into oblivion ; and, with all these advantages, he 
comes to the conclusion, that " letters were always in 
use." Nor need we be surprised at this, when one 
who entirely opposes the view here taken admits that 
**the Chaldeans had written records to show, that 
letters had been known and used amongst them, at 
least two thousand two hundred and thirty-four years 
before the Christian era;" and adds, "They un* 
doubtedly had them long before." t 

There is also good reason to believe, that Strabo | 
must have had the same opinion on this subject as 
Pliny ; for he attributes to the earliest inhabitants of 
Spain the possession of written records, the date of 
which was antecedent to the deluge. § 

Referring now to authors of more modem date, 
then: sentiments shall be given in their own words. 

Dr. Parsons, in his " Remains of Japheth," || having 
discussed at some length the invention of letters, and 
the origin of alphabets, observes : — 

"It is not unreasonable to suppose, that when 
Adam was created, he was made a perfect man,^ not 
only in his form, but also in the accomplishments of his 
mind ; for, to imagine that he should come from the 

* Pliny, lib. vii. page 66. t Jackson, vol. iii. page 90. 

X Strabo was the author of a celebrated work on geography. Having 
travelled much, and otherwise fiillj qualified himself, his work is cele- 
brated for its elegance, purity, and for the universal knowledge displayed 
by its author. It contains an account of the most famous places in the 
world ; the origin, manners, religion, prejudices, and government of na- 
tions ; the foundation of cities ; and the history of each separate pro« 
vince. He is supposed to have lived about the time of the Christian era. 

§ Jackson, vol. iii. page 86. || Page 857. 
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Diviae hand in a atat^ of stupidity and ignorance, 
would be doubting the goodness of tbe Creator, and 
the truth of holy writ. He had the dominion over 
every thing upon the earth, and it was referred to him. 
self to give them names ; and if we call to mind, that 
God said, ^ Let us make man in our own image,' we 
cannot but allow, that he was wi^e, and endowed with 
all the knowledge that his finite state was capable of 
receiving ; because making him in his own image could 
not regard hk corporeal, but hie mental $tate alone. 

^^ Perhaps euch rational reflections a^ these led 
many learned authors, of different nations, to ass^, 
that our first parent y^m inetructed in all arts and 
sciences, letters and prophecies; to which Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Ohg,ldeq,n, Arabic, Samaritan, and 
Egyptian authors consent. „...,.,.., To enumerate every 
author of this opinion would be endless, tending to 
prove that arts, letters, and sciences were handed 
down to posterity fi'om Adam through his sons," 

Dr. William Hales on this subject observes :--.- 
" The original structure of hieroglyphical symbols and 
of alphabetical letters, seem to be totally and radically 
different^ and incapable of transmutation into e$ch 
other. Hieroglyphics ure imperfect outlines of thq 
figures or objects themselves intended to be repre-« 
sented, which, in process of time, were transferred 
£rom sensible objects to intellectual, by a metaphorical 
language ; whereas letters are arbitrary marks of a few 
simple elementary sounds, of the easiest wd readiest 
pronunciation, to which they bear no manner of 
resemblance ; and the progress of writing, like that of 
oral language, is from monosyllables to dissyllables, 
from thence to trisyllables, gind so on to polysyl^* 
lables : thus by their various combinations forming all 
that endless variety of oral or of written words which 
serve to communicate ideas or notions. If the origin 
of language, or articulate speech, was divine, how 
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much more the myention of writing, of alphahetical 
letters, and written words 1 

* Those wondrous symbols tliat can still retain 
The phantom forms that pass along the brain. 
O'er unsubstantial thought hold strong control. 
And fcs. the essence of the' immortal soul I ' * 

which, hy the magic spells of a few cahalistical cha- 
racters, grouped together in clusters, can fix and 
emhody, as it were, fleeting sounds and perishable 
ideas with which they have no natural union or con- 
nexion whatsoever, and embalm or preserve them to 
ages yet unborn ! " 

Having alluded to the work of an eminent writer, 
in which opinions opposed to those just stated are 
advocated, this author proceeds ; — ^* The drift of this 
hypothesis, so freely and openly avowed by its patron, 
— to exclude the necessity of divine instruction, — 
would lead us to distrust his reasons, were they even 
more specious. But they are evidently insufficient j 
for, 1. It will appear from the whole tenor of ancient 
history, both sacred and profane, that the art of 
alphabetical writing not only could, but actually did, 
precede the establishment of hieroglyphic ; and, 2. 
That the invention of alphabetic language was not 
superinduced by a mixture of other nations, nor could 
it be so superinduced. 

*' The book of the genealogy of the antediluvian 
patriarchs from Adam to Noah is evidently repre- 
sented as a written record. (Gen. v. 1.) And, indeed, 
how could it possibly record their names, and their 
generations, residues of life, and total ages, without 
written words ? How could oral tradition hand down, 
through two-and-twenty centuries to the deluge, 
unimpaired, thirty large and unconnected numbers, 
rising from a hundred to near a thousand years P 

« * M'C^ebry's ' Press.' " 
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''The first numeral characters in use were the 
letters of the primitive alphahet; their introduction, 
therefore, as letters must have heen prior to their 
designation as numbers. 

" The learned Brotier profoundly observes : — 
* Writing diverged from Assyria to all those nations 
who either through rusticity did not neglect, or 
through vanity did not despise, this excellent inven- 
tion. Two nations, the Egyptians and Chinese, 
between whom Assyria lay, and who were both 
exceedingly alike in vices and virtues, laboured under 
this sort of pride. But their pride turned to the 
punishment of both: the stupendous monuments of 
the Egyptians are become unknown and obsolete ; 
the Chinese, always children, grow old in decyphering 
their characters.' — Bbotieb's 'Tacitus,' vol. ii. page 
341."* 

Mr. Mitford, the learned author of the " History of 
Greece," says : — " The investigation of the origin of 
letters was in vain attempted by the most learned 
among the ancients, who possessed means not remain- 
ing to us. The learned among the Egyptians them- 
selves knew nothing of that gradual rise of the art 
which, in modem times, has been sought among the 
scanty relics of their ancient monuments. They 
attributed the entire invention to one person, whose 
name has been variously written, Thoth, Thyoth, 
Theuth, Athothes, Tautus, and who passed with them 
for a god. Among the Assyrians, less given to fable, 
and who, with many other arts, possessed that of 
alphabetical writing at a period far beyond connected 
history, no tradition appears to have remained by 
whom it was invented, or whence it came : and it is a 
remarkable circumstance, that while many both Greek 
and Roman writers ascribe the invention to the 
Syrians or Phenicians, the earliest occasion upon 

* Halbs's " Analysis,'* vol. i. pa^;es 8e&— 873. 
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which history or tradition mentions the usb of letters, 
was the delivery of the Decalogue to the people of 
Israel. Nevertheless, the failure of all notice in the 
sacred book that it was then a novelty, seems 
powerful indication that it was not so. Nothing, then, 
appears to me so probable as that it was derived from 
the antediluvian world ; lost every where in migration, 
for want of convenient materials for its use ; but 
preserved in Chaldea, and hence communicated to 
Egypt and other countries, as they acquired a settled 
government. The supposition of some, that hierogly- 
phical writing preceded and led to alphabetical, rests 
on mere conjecture. Homer's grammata lugra may 
have been picture-writing learnt from Egypt; but 
nothing remains to mark when alphabetical writing 
was not known in Chaldea and Egypt also. Picture- 
writing would represent matters to those who could 
not read ; and might have been useful in the early 
times of modem Europe, when the nobles signed by 
their seals, and none could read but the clergy.* 

Calmet observes : — " We are not aware that we 
should say any thing improbable, if we considered 
Noah himself as practising the art of writing." t 

Bishop Cumberland having given several reasons 
for his opinion, which do not admit of being separated 
from their connexion, says : — " I believe, as Pliny 
hints. Mercury, or Thoth, to be rather a restorer 
of learning in Egypt and Canaan after the flood, than 
its first inventor ; though Sanchoniatho, for the credit 
of his own and the Egyptian nation and religion, and 
on the authority of Mercury's scribes, would have us 
believe him the first author, simply, or without the 
limitation which I suggest." | 

Dr. Thomas Hartwell Home has given an elaborate 

 MiTP0RD*8 " Greece," vol. i. pages 121, 122. 

t Taylor's " Calmet," page 176. 

X Cumbsrlakd's ^^ Sanchoniatho's Phenlcian Histor/," page 227. 
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inyeBtigation of the origin of writing. From his 
observations the following passages are extracted: — 
" Were letters of human invention P Or was the 
knowledge of letters immediately communicated to 
man by the supreme Being? Almost every writer, 
Mr. Astle particularly, has advocated the former 
opinion, and has urged it with much ingenuity; but 
when the subsequent hints are attentively considered, 
the author conceives that the latter sentiment will be 
found moat consistent with reason and with proba* 
bility." 

Having disproved the barbarism imputed to the 
first race of mankind, our author proceeds : — " Fur- 
ther : the longevity of the antediluvians was favourable 
to their improvement in any arts which their ingennily 
had invented: accordingly we learn, that in the 
seventh generation they had made themselves ac-* 
quainted with music, and the management of metals ; 
and were, in the time of Noah, so far skilled in the 
science of practical navigation as to be able to build an 
ark. If, therefore, it was within the reach of human 
capacity to work out the invention of alphabetical 
writing, the antediluvians were as likely to make the 
discovery as any of their postdiluvian posterity. 

^^ From these considerations, then, it is highly proba- 
ble that the use of letters was known before the flood. 

" Let us now consider the circumstances in which 
we find mankind after they left the ark. Moses 
informs us, that ' the whole earth was of one language 
and one speech,' a manner of speaking which he 
would not have used before men had multiplied to a 
very considerable number. And they, that is, the 
whole race of mankind, came to the land of Shinar, 
and firom thence were scattered * abroad upon the face 
of all the earth.' (Gen. xi. 1 — 9.) That we may be 
the better satisfied of this fact, the account is repeated, 
with the addition of this express circumstance, that it 
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was the language of all the earth which was then con- 
founded. From this account of Moses, it is evident 
that all mankind kept together till the confusion at 
Bahel^ when they separated, or, ^ from thence did the 
Lord scatter them ahroad upon the face of all the 
earth : ' the sons of Japheth, north-westwardly, through 
Mesopotamia and Syria, to people Europe and its 
adjacent islands ; the sons of Shem, to countries on 
the east; while Ham, with his descendants, peopled 
the neighhouring countries, together with Palestine, 
Egypt, and the rest of Africa. 

^' Now, in the course of such a dispersion as this, 
a state of harharism may he met with : all the arts 
and accomplishments of civilization would be neg-^ 
lected, and soon lost among men whose time and 
labour were wholly occupied with providing the imme-« 
diate necessaries of life ; and were we to suppose a 
people in comfortable circumstances to be acquainted 
with letters, and to be reduced to a state of difficulty 
and necessity like that just mentioned, their letters 
would soon be forgotten, and their language degenerate 
into what may properly be called ' a jargon.' This 
was the case of the emigrants from Shinar, and 
would be most remarkably so with those who should 
be removed to the most distant settlements ; accord- 
ingly those who, by repeated removals, wandered to 
Europe by one way, and to India by another, lost the 
use and knowledge of letters entirely. Those who 
continued in or near Shinar, free from the solicitudes 
and distractions attending a removal, probably retained 
the knowledge and use of them in their perfection ; 
while such as, though obliged to move, did not go 
so far, lost their knowledge of letters in part only; 
still retaining enough of them to be a foundation, both 
of reviving them among themselves, and teaching them 
to others. 

^^ As the removal to Canaan was not a great one. 
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the people who went thither would prohably remember 
enough of letters to be able to revive them soon after 
they had made themselves easy in their settlements ; 
and, being, by their situation, led to the practice of 
navigation and commerce, they would carry the know- 
ledge of letters to those nations who had lost them, and 
thus be accounted their inventors. Agreeably to which 
Quintus Curtius, Lucan, Hesychius, and Porphyry 
ascribe the invention of letters to the Pheniciang. 

" The progenitors of Abraham were among those 
who stayed in or near the land of Shinar, and would 
probably retain much of the language spoken before 
the dispersion ; and, as they did not leave Ur, their 
native settlement in that country, until Abraham was 
seventy-five years old, and then removed not far, they 
would not be likely to lose or change their language, 
or forget the use of letters, on the supposition that 
they had been acquamted with them. 
' " The result, then, of the preceding observations 
may thus be briefly stated. Tradition speaks most 
strongly for the use of letters first known and prac- 
tised in those parts from whence the dispersion of man- 
kind was made. Hence it is reasonable to presume, — 

1. That letters were known before the dispersion. 

2. That (as already intimated) they were known, 
even before the deluge. 

" 3. That the knowledge of language and of letters 
was communicated by the Almighty Creator to man."* 

Whiston, the translator of Josephus, gives his judg- 
ment on the origin of writing, in a note on a passage 
in which the Jewish historian, referring to the genera- 
tions firom Adam to Noah, observes: — "Those who 
then lived having noted down, with great accuracy, 
both the births and deaths of illustrious men," &c. On 
this passage, the translator observes : — " Josephus here 
takes notice, that these ancient generations were first 

* Hobne's " Introduction to Bibliography," pages 77 — 83. 
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set "down by those that then lived, and from them Wfere 
transmitted down to posterity; which I suppose to 
be the true account of the matter ; for there is no 
reason to imagine that men were not taught to read 
and write soon after they were taught to speak, and 
perhaps all by the Messiah himself." * 

The Rev. James Esdaile, in speaking of the progress 
of the arts before the flood, says : — " It is absurd to 
suppose that the antediluvians were unacquainted with 
letters ; at any rate, we have never heard of any so- 
ciety which had made such progress in the arts as the 
antediluvians certainly did, without being acquainted 
with the use of letters." t 

The learned author of a very recent work on ancient 
Egypt, in a chapter fiiU of important information on 
this subject, has the following remarks : — 

"I only at present observe, that the Hebrew alpha- 
bet is demonstrably older than the giving of the law, 
and that I think there are good grounds for believing 
it to have been ab origine; and in this sense do I adopt 
the assertion of Pliny : Literas semper arhitror Assyrias 
fuisse. (vii. 57.) 

" The facts and instances which I have adduced, 
ought to have made men very slow in conceding that 
any one alphabet was derived from pictorial repre- 
sentations ; how much more so to take for granted, as 
men commonly do, that all alphabets have had such 
derivations ! And when they cannot by any ingenuity 
twist rectangular letters into animal forms, they will 
rather resort to arrow-heads, or nail-heads, or sprigs 
of trees, or notched sticks, than to a pre-existent 
alphabet, with which a little historical research would 
indisputably furnish them." } 

* JosEPHUs's ** Antiquities," lib. i. cap. 3. sect. 3. 
+ Edinbuigh Encyclopedia, article " Antediluvian." 
X Egyptian History, from Monuments still in existence, pages 46, 47. 
Fbaseb, 
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The Rer. Edward Davies, in his "Celtic Re- 
searches," * ohserves : — 

" There can he little douht that the primitive ages 
possessed some means, heside oral tradition, of re* 
cording and perpetuating their several branches of 
knowledge ; but respecting the nature of these means 
we are left somewhat in the dark. It is universally 
allowed that no human device could have answered 
this purpose better than alphabetical writing. Were 
the early ages acquainted with an alphabet? This 
has been a great question. Amongst some ancient 
and modem nations we find picture-writing, hiero- 
glyphical representations, or else arbitrary signs of 
ideas, employed as the general means of preserving 
memorials. But whether any of these are the remains 
of primitive art, or the resources of those societies 
which had forgotten the accomplishments of then- 
forefathers, is another question. Our lower mecha- 
nics and labourers, who have never been taught to 
write, use a variety of marks and figures, to record 
their little transactions ; and if one of these families 
were removed to a sequestered island, and secluded 
from other society, this would become their established 
mode of writing, though they were descended from 
a people who had the use of an alphabet. 

" It is an indisputable fact, that books or memorials 
in writing, and consequently reading, were thmgs well 
understood before the giving of the law. The sacred 
tables certainly consisted of alphabetical writing ; and 
the preceding inscriptions were undoubtedly of the 
same kind, and in the same characters. 

" It may be demanded, ' How happens it, if the 
art of writing was really understood in the primitive 
ages, that Moses has not recorded the names of its 
inventors amongst other antediluvian instructors?* 
To this it may be answered, that the Mosaic history 

* Pages 34, 46. 
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of the antediluvians is a mere epitome. The historian 
records only the invention of one family, that of Cain. 
His catalogue must have omitted many great arts 
which tiie antediluvians possessed. Who was the first 
carpenter, or the first wearer ? The design of Moses 
seems to have been, not so much to mark the anti- 
quity of the arts known in his time, as to preserve a 
memorial of eminent persons ; more psu-ticularly in 
that family which was now wholly cut off fi'om the face 
of the earth, 

^ Histoiy furnishes no instance of an exact ehro-* 
^nology having been preserved for a series of ages by 
any people who were wholly illiterate. Relative dates, 
and the enumeration of months and days, would soon 
become unmanageable in oral tradition. 

*' The enumeration of circumstances in the his- 
tory of the dduge, dearly points out the early use 
of lettere, or of something equivalent to letters. Here 
we have upon record the particular month, and the 
day of the month, on which the rsdn began, the num- 
ber of da3rs it continued, the period during which 
the earth was covered, the day on which the ark first 
rested, on which the tops of the mountains were first 
^eefij on which the face of the ground was first observed 
to he dry J and on which Noah and his family descended 
from the ark. 

" Here, again, Moses records, not the phenomena 
of the deluge as simple facts, but he records them as 
they had been seen and observed by Noah. He does 
not tell us upon what day the mountains first emerged 
from the waters, but upon what day their tops are seen. 

" If to all these presumptive arguments of the 
high antiquity of writing, we add, that the most an- 
cient nations, those that were first regularly settled, 
and were most tenacious of their primitive customs 
and institutions, are found to have possessed the art 
of alphabetical writing ; and that several of those so- 

c2 



cieties regarded letters as co-eval with the notion itself^ 
if not with the human race ; we shall have ahundan t 
reason to conclude that letters were certainly known 
to mankind before the separation of families, and 
very probably before the deluge." 

It has been thought best to give the arguments 
and opinions of the authors cited, in their own words, 
in preference to digesting the substance of the whole 
into one continued line of argumentation ; although 
such a course may have necessarily led sometimes 
to a repetition of the same observatibn, and at others, 
to some little discordance of sentiment on minor 
points. This plan has, however, presented the argu- 
ments in favour of the early use of letters in such 
variety of form, and in opposition to such various 
objections, as perhaps no other mode would have 
secured ; while it has arrayed on our side a weight of 
authority, which must greatly recommend the view 
here taken to general acceptance. 

The writer thinks, that, if what has been already 
advanced be fairly considered, in the spirit of can- 
dour, and apart from all pre-conceived partialities, it 
must at least appear very probable that the early 
-generations of mankind, and perhaps even our first 
parents, were acquainted with alphabetic writing. 

If such impression has been produced, it is confi- 
dently expected that it will be greatly strengthened 
by what may be said respecting early literature and 
science. 

If the opinion which has been advanced concerning 
the early use of letters is well-founded, then we may 
reasonably expect to find some traditions of an early 
literature, — some notices of books and writings in the 
works of ancient authors ; and perhaps some frag- 
ments of those early productions may be expected to 
have survived the ravages of time, and to be preserved 
even to our day. 
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Admitting the reasonableness of these expectations, 
and that they afford means, to a certain extent, of 
testing the soundness of the arguments which have 
been given, it is necessary to guard against carrpng 
our hopes in this respect too far. The perishable nature 
of writing-materials, the ruinous effects of the civil 
and political convulsions to which the ancient world 
was specially liable, as well as a variety of other 
causes of decay and destruction, must be taken into 
the account. We are taught a lesson on this subject, 
by the facts, that Assyria and Babylon, Persia and 
Egypt, Phenicia, Tyre, and Carthage, were all mighty 
empires ; were all possessed of alphabetical characters, 
literature, and science ; and all continued for centuries 
after the period with which we have to do in the inves- 
tigation of this subject ; and yet all the authenticated 
literary remains of these nations have recently been 
given to the world in two languageSy and the whole 
contained in a small octavo volume.''^ 

Now, admitting that the world, from the creation, 
possessed letters and literary means as richly as any 
of these renowned empires, what portion could we 
expect would survive the flood, and the thousands 
of years which have since passed away P and what 
evidence of the existence of this literature and science 
could we hope to find preserved to the present time ? 
A careftil examination of the subject may, however, 
afford sufficient evidence, that letters and science 
were known in the earliest ages of the world. 

It is very generally admitted, that the Pentateuch 
and the book of Job are the most ancient writings 
now in existence. What references do we find in 
them to the subject under consideration ? 

The first mention of writing in Scripture is found 
in Exodus xvii. 14 : — " And the Lord said unto Moses, 
Write this for a memorial in a book ; and rehearse 

* Cory's " Fragments.*' 
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it in the ears of Joshua ; for I wUI utterly put out 
the rememhrance of Amalek from under heaven." 
This command was given immediately after the defeat 
of the Amalekites near Horeb, and before the arrival 
of the Israelites at Mount Sinai. The Hebrew word 
here translated ** write/' is the same as is afterwards 
and generally used to signify, drawing letters or lite-* 
ral characters. 

It is observable, that there is not the least hint 
that writing was then newly invented: on the con- 
trary, we may conclude, that Moses understood what 
was meant by " writing in a book ; " for he certainly 
would not have been commanded to write in a book 
had he been ignorant of the art of writing, and had 
he not known what was meant by a " book." This 
previous acquaintance of Moses, and also of the 
Israelitish people, with writing and books, is farther 
proved by the manner in which Moses speaks in 
many passages. 

In Exodus xxviii. 21, we read: — " And the stones 
shall be with the names of the children of Israel^ 
TWELVE, according to their names, like the engramngB 
of a signet; every one with his name shall they be 
according to the twelve tribes." And again, in verse 
86 : — " And thou shalt make a plate of pure gold, and 
grave upon it, like the engravings of a signet. Holiness 
to tiie Lord.'' Can language be more expressive ? Is 
it not evident that this sentence must have been in 
words and letters ? And is it not equally evident^ 
that the people to whom they were addressed, were 
well acquainted with writing P Other passages of the 
same sacred writer confirm this opinion. The book 
of Job also refers to writing and books, as is proved by 
the following well-known passage : — " that my words 
were now written! that they were printed in a 
book ! that they were graven with an iron pen and lead 
in a rock for ever ! " (Job xix. 23, 24.) Thus, it appears^ 
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that about the period of the Exodus, the Israelites 
were wqII acquainted with writing and books. 

It will now be important to search out any notices 
of such knowledge in the earlier ages* The first case 
to which we direct attention is the purchase by Abra* 
ham of the field and cave of Machpelah. There is 
here no mention of any writing ; yet the manner in 
which the terms of the purchase are recorded is cal- 
culated to produce an impression that something like 
a written contract was drawn up between the parties : — 
" And the field of Ephron, which was in Machpelah, 
which was before Mamre, the field, and the cave which 
was therein, and all the trees that were in the field, that 
were in all the borders round about, were made sure/' 
(Gen. xxiii. 17.) Here it may be asked. Is not this the 
abstract of a title-deed P Observe, how orderly and dis- 
tinctly the several particulars are stated : — 1. " And the 
field of Ephron," 2. " which was in Machpelah," 3. 
"which was before Mamre," 4. *^even the field," 5. "and 
the cave which was therein," 6. " and all the trees that 
were in the field," 7. " also the trees which were in all 
the bordei^ round about," 8. " were made sure unto 
Abraham for a possession in the presence " (literally 
before the eyes*) " of the children of Heth." From 
the accuracy and minuteness of these provisions, as 
recorded by Moses, and considering that this took 
place about four hundred years before his time, and 
that the ground in question was held as the only land 
Abrahsun or his descendants possessed in Canaan 
until the Exodus, — it having been retained for a bury- 
ing.place, Sarah, Isaac, and Jacob being interred 
there, — it does appear highly probable that the text 
is only a copy of the contract tmitten on the occasion. 
This opinion derives support from the fact, that when 
Joshua invaded Cans^n, one of the cities spoken of 

* Grebnfisld's version. This view is supported by Calmet, article 
« Bible." 
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is called Kifjath-sepher, which means, "the city of the 
book : " it is rendered by the Septuagint, " the city 
of letters." 

We now ascend to the time of Enoch, who, the 
Scriptures inform us, delivered prophecies; whether 
they were written or preserved by tradition, can only 
be reasoned on the ground of probability. Jude, an 
inspired apostle, says : — " And Enoch, the seventh from 
Adam, prophesied of these, saying. Behold, the Lord 
cometh with ten thousand of his saints, to execute 
judgment upon all ; and to convince all that are un- 
godly among them of all their ungodly deeds which 
they have ungodly committed, and of all their hard 
speeches which ungodly sinners have spoken against 
him." (Jude 14, 15.) Those who have maintained 
that this prophecy was written, have generally as- 
sociated it with a book ascribed to Enoch, which 
has been preserved to modem times. But this con- 
nexion does not appear at all necessary ; the book, 
though written by Enoch, might have been lost, and 
replaced by a fictitious production ; or it might have 
been so greatly altered as to be of no authority. The 
plain fact is, that an inspired writer attributes to this 
antediluvian patriarch the words we have given ; and 
the inquiry arises. Is it probable that these words 
would have been preserved five thousand years, if they 
had not been written ? We think not. 

In the speech of Lamech, recorded by Moses, 
(Gen. iv. 23, 24,) we have another such instance. This 
patriarch was contemporary vdth Enoch, each being 
the seventh from Adam ; and this fragment, of which 
the following is given as a literal translation, is pro- 
nounced by Bishop Lowth to be an indubitable 
specimen of ancient poetry : — * 

^ And Lamech said unto his wives, 
Adah and Zilla, Hear ye my voice, 

* Lowth on " Hebrew Poetry,** page 44. 
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Wives of Lamechy hearken to my speech ; 
For I have slain a man for wounding me. 
And a young man for having hruised me. 
K Cidn shall be avenged seven-fold. 
Also Lamech seventy and seven.'* 

Surely, such instances afford some reason for be- 
lieving, that letters were known, learning cultivated, 
and books written, even at this early period. And if 
this has any foundation in fact ; if, as Josephus asserts, 
and as the preceding cases appear to confirm, records 



of what transpired in the early ages "were noted down 
at the time, and preserved," even to the days of Moses.; 
then we might expect that the Jewish lawgiver would 
have used such means in his various writings. We 
find that other sacred writers did so, not only in the 
books of Joshua, Kings, and Chronicles, but also in 
the prophets. Nor can this possibly affect the in- 
spired character of the holy Scriptures. We have, for 
instance, these words in Numbers xxi. 28, 29 : — " There 
is a fire gone out of Heshbon, a flame fi-om the city 
of Sihon; it hath consumed Ar of Moab, and the 
lords of the high places of Amon. Woe to thee, 
Moab ! thou art undone, people of Chemosh." The 
inspired writer here ascribes the passage to "them 
that speak in proverbs," proving that the terms had 
been previously in use ; the author's name is not given. 
Yet Jeremiah (xlviii. 45, 46) uses the same words in 
his prediction against Moab, with scarcely a shadow 
of variation. Surely the passage in Numbers, or in 
the prophet, is not less a part of inspired truth, 
because it had been previously written ! 

These expectations, to which we have alluded, are 
confirmed by a careful examination of Genesis. No per- 
son can attentively read the first ten chapters, without 
perceiving breaks and repetitions in the narrative, and 
other internal evidence, that the inspired writer did 
really use records of a preceding age which had been 
preserved to his time. Beginning at the first chapter. 
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if we read to the end of chapter ii. 3, we have a 
continuous narrative of the creation, and of the ap- 
pointment of the sabbath. In this part the name 
of the Creator is in the original Elohim, rendered 
in our translation " God," which is repeated thirty- 
five times. From the end of this section, and with 
chapter ii. 4, there begins a separate and distinct 
account, commencing with, " These are the gene-^ 
nerations of the heavens and the earth, when they 
were created," &c. From this place to the end of 
chapter iii., we have another and shorter account of 
the creation, followed by a history of the fall. In 
this part the name of the Divine Being, except in 
the address of the serpent to Eve, is invariably 
Jehovah Elohim, and translated ''Lord God," which 
is repeated twenty times. In chapter iv., which con- 
tains a history of Cain and Abel, and of the descendants 
of the former, the sacred name is Jehovah, with only 
one exception. The use of these terms, as here 
described, appear to be a peculiarity which could 
not well have happened in the original and entire 
composition of one age, one country, and one man. 
For, however the mysterious meaning of the terms 
themselves may be discriminated, yet, Elohim in the 
first chapter, and Jehovah Elohim in the second and 
third, are evidently used in a synonymous sense, and 
precisely the same operations are ascribed to them. 
Chapter v. begins with an appropriate title, which 
more particularly indicates a distinct and independent 
composition : — " This is the book " (or record) " of 
the generations of Adam." Here, again, the history 
of the creation of man is briefly recited, as an intro- 
duction to this separate book, which is complete in 
its kind; for it begins fi-om the creation, and con- 
cludes with the birth of the sons of Noah. May it 
not be regarded as a transcript from an authentic 
genealogical table or pedigree, which had been regu- 
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larly kept in the family of this patriarch P We have 
afterwards^ ^^ These are the generation^ of Noah/' 
and^ '' These are the generations of the sons of 
Noah/'* 

It may he urged, that this is not the manner in 
which a continuous narrative would he written by 
one person, and that Moses did not adopt it in other 
parts of his history; but it is precisely what might 
be expected, if accounts of the creation written by 
some of the early patriarchs had been preserved to 
the time of Moses. 

These views are not new : several learned men on 
the continent and in our own country have advocated 
this opinion, and have attempted to show, that several 
historical documents, handed down from the early 
patriarchs, were preserved in an uncorrupt state, to 
the time of the Jewish lawgiver, by whom they were 
copied nearly in their original form, except that they 
were interwoven by him into one continuous narrative* 
This inference they chiefly derive from the following 
considerations : — 

1 . The book of Genesis contains several repetitions^ 
or double narratives, of the same events. 

2. If these duplicate narratives are compared with 
each other, they may be distinguished by characteristic 
diflerences of style. 

3. The repetitions are too extensive, and the cha- 
racteristic differences too distinctly marked, to admit 
of any otlier explanation than that which this hypo- 
thesis assigns. 

As a specimen of this analysis, a part of Eichorn's 
comparison of the two histories of the deluge is sub- 
jokied. It will be observed, that the passages placed 
opposite to each other contain two complete and con- 
tinued narratives. In one of these the Deity is distin- 
guished by the term "Elohim," in the other, by 

* DAYiEs'a ^ Celtic Researches," pages 40, 41. 
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" Jehovah ; " and there is only one exception to this 
remark. The style diflFers in other respects. The 
record m which the word " Elohim " is used is morie 
prosaic and circumstantial ; the other is expressed more 
hriefly, and in more striking and poetical phraseology. 



BBOORD IN WHICH THB NAME 

IS USED. 



" JEHOTAH " 



Genesis yi. 5. And Jehovah saw 
that the wickedness of man was 
great in the earth, and that every 
imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was only evil continually. 

Verse 7* And Jehovah said, I 
will destroy man whom I have 
created from the £Eice of the earth ; 
both man, and beast, and the creep- 
ing thing, and the fowls of the air ; 
for it repenteth me that I have 
made them. 

Chapter vii. 1. And Jehovah 
said unto Noah, Because thee have 
I seen righteous before me in this 
generation. 

Verse 2. Of every clean beast 
thou shalt take to thee by sevens, 
the male and his female : and of 
beasts imclean by two, the male 
and his female. 

Verse 3. Of fowls also of the air 
by sevens, the male and the fe- 
male ; to keep seed alive upon all 
the earth. 



Verse 4. For yet seven days, 
and I will cause it to rain upon the 
earth forty days and forty nights ; 
and every living substance that I 
have made wiU I destroy from off 
the face of the earth. 

Verse 5. And Noah did accord- 
ing to all that Jehovah command- 
ed him. 



BBOORD IN WHICH THB WOBD 

'^ elohim" is used. 



Genesb vi. 12. And the Elohim 
looked upon the earth, and, behold, 
it was corrupt ; for ail flesh had 
corrupted his way upon the earth. 

Verse 13. And the Elohim said 
unto Noah, The end of all flesh is 
come before me ; for the earth is 
filled with violence through them ; 
and, behold, I will destroy them 
£rom the earth. 

Verse 9. Noah was a just man, 
and perfect in his generations, and 
Noah walked with the Elohim. 

Verse 19. And of eveiy living 
thing of all flesh, two of every 
sort shalt thou bring into the 
ark, to keep them alive with thee ; 
they shall be male and female. 

Verse 20. Of fowls after their 
kind, and of cattie after their kind, 
of every creeping thing upon the 
earth after his kind, two of every 
sort shall come unto thee, to keep 
them alive. 

Verse 17. And, behold, I, even I, 
do bring a flood of waters upon the 
eartii, to destroy all flesh, wherein 
is the breath of life, from under 
heaven ; and every thing that is in 
the earth shall die. 

Verse 22. Thus did Noah; ac- 
cording to all that the Elohim had 
commanded him, so did he. 
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This, although less than half of the entire " compa- 
rison/' will be sufficient to show the existence of a 
double narrative. Dr. Prichard, from whose valuable 
work this and some of the preceding remarks have 
been taken, observes : — " The selection of the pas- 
sages which are thus brought into comparison is, 
perhaps, in some instances, forced and assumed with^ 
put sufficient discrimination. Yet, after making all 
allowances for critical artifice, it seems impossible to 
deny that there is some foundation for the author's 
hypothesis." * 

If these references to holy Scripture be taken toge- 
ther, and the inferences fairly deducible from them be 
allowed their just weight in the argument, it is not too 
much to say, that the existence of literature in the 
earliest ages is rendered very probable. This proba- 
bility will, however, be greatly increased, by our col- 
lectbg the traditiins which different ^arts of the 
ancient world afford us on this subject. 

Before proceeding to other nations, it may be pro- 
per here to call attention to the important fact, that 
all Jewish tradition is on the side of our argument. 
However men in modern times may please to spe- 
culate on Moses' having invented letters, or having 
been taught to write by the Almighty at Sinai, the 
Jewish rabbies, with all their unmeasured veneration 
for that holy man, never entertained such an idea. 
They knew the original of the world, and the state of 
society in the early ages, so much better than those who 
draw all their knowledge of antiquity from the Roman 
or Greek classics, that they were saved from such an 
error. According to them, and the general current of 
their tradition, there never was a time since the crea- 
tion of man in which their ancestors, in a direct line to 
the first pair, were not favoured with all the arts of 
civilized life, and with all the means of mental and 

* Fbichard*s "Examination of Egyptian Chronology," page 128. 
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ornaments, and forged weapons. He also taught men 
to take the fleece from the sheep, and to make cloth- 
ing; he huilt cities, constructed palaces, fortified 
towns, and introduced among his descendants all the 
benefits of art and commerce." ^ 

We have here an evident allusion to Adam or Noah, 
possibly to both ; as, according to the doctrine of the 
east, the same great father is said to appear at the end 
of each cycle. 

The ancient mythology of India contains similar tra- 
ditions. " In the days of Buddha Guatama," (Noah,) 
" when the earth poured forth an inundation of waters, 
to assist him against the Assurs, or impenitent an* 
tedUuvians, five holy Scriptures descended from 
above, which confer powers of knowledge and retro- 
spection ; and respecting which it is said, ' Whoever 
shall read and study them, his soul shall not undergo 
transmigration ; and whoever shall have. faith therein^ 
heaven and bliss shall be the reward of his piety.' " t 

Again : in the first Avatur of Vishnu, we are told, 
that the divme ordinances which flowed from the lips 
of Bramah were stolen by the demon Hayagriva, while 
he slumbered at the close of a prior world. For the 
purpose of recovering them, Vishnu became incarnate, 
in the form of a fish. Under that form he preserved 
Menu in an ark, while the whole world was inundated 
by a deluge; and, when the waters retired, he slew 
the demon, and recovered the holy books from the 
bottom of the ocean. | We are further informed, that 
the first Menu left a book of regulations, or divine 
ordinances. § 

What the Vedas and the Institutes are to the Hin- 
doos, the laws of Minos were to the ancient Cretans. 

* Maxcolm's " Persia," vol. i. page 9. 
t ^^ Asiatic Researches," vol. ii. page 386, 887. 
J Fabeb's " Pagan Idolatry," vol. ii. page 150. 
§ ^'Asiatic Researches," vol. ii. page 59. 
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I thint, vdth Sir William Jones, that Menu and Minos 
are clearly the same person ; consequently, in the 
laws of Minos we again recognise those holy books 
which the Pagans deemed co-eval with or prior to the 
deluge. 

" Menu, or Buddha, under these precisely oriental 
titles, was equally venerated by the Celts of Britain : 
and here again we find the same belief in books no 
less ancient than the flood. The Druids styled them 
the * Books of the Pheryllt,' and the 'Writings of 
Prydain or Hu ; ' and I hesitate not to denominate 
them 'the British Vedas.* Ceridwen consults them 
before she prepares the mysterious cauldron which 
shadows out the awful catastrophe of the deluge ; and 
Taliesin, while he speaks of them as the first object of 
anxiety to the bards, declares that, should the waves 
again disturb their foundation, he would again conceal 
them deep in the cell of the holy sanctuary which 
represented the interior of the ark. Here he evidently 
Alludes to a concealment of those sacred volumes 
during the prevalence of the flood, like that of the 
imtings of the Chaldean Xisuthrus. 

" A similar belief in the existence of such books 
prevails also among the Mahomedans ; and they 
doubtless, I think, derived it from the same pagan 
source as the Jews. According to a Mussulman 
writer, cited by Stanley, Abraham found among the 
Sabeans the long-lost chest of Adam, which contained 
the book of that patriarch, and likewise those of Seth 
and Edris, or Enoch. How the chest was supposed to 
have been preserved during the time of the deluge, 
does not appear. The Mahomedans tell us, that the 
books of Adam, Seth, Enoch, and Abraham, are now 
entirely lost: but the persuasion, that they once 
existed, serves to show how widely the notion which 
I am now considering had extended itself." * 

* Fabeb's ** Pagan Idolatry," vol. ii. pages 150, 151. 

D 
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Many may be disposed to esteem these traditions 
very lightly, on account of the fabulous matter with 
which they are mixed up. It should^ however, be 
considered, that this is, in reality, no valid objection 
to the tradition itself. We find numerous references 
to the creation and the deluge, associated with a mass 
of mythology and fable, which presents to the ey^ 
of a careless observer nothing but a jargon of absurd* 
ities : yet, notwithstanding this, one point is cleat and 
undeniable, — the persons who wrote these, however 
ignorant, or imaginative, or disposed to allegorize, 
must have had an idea of the creation and the deluge. 
To deny this is as unreasonable as to refuse to believe 
in the Trojan war, because of the celestial machinery 
introduced into the " Iliad.*' 

It is on this principle we value the traditions which 
have been given respecting early-written books. These 
traditions unite in teaching us, that books existed prior 
to the deluge, and that some were preserved from 
destruction at that period. The persons who trans-- 
mitted these to us, however ignorant in other respects, 
however mistaken in points of detail, must themselves 
have believed in the leading facts. 

Another important consideration is the era to which 
these traditions must be ascribed. If an isolated 
reference to such drcumstance had been found in any 
one or two of these countries, it might fairly be sup- 
posed, that it had been devised in times compara- 
tively recent, for the accomplishment of some loca;l 
object, or for the gratification of national vanity. The 
case, however, is widely diflFerent. These traditions 
are found to exist in countries the most distant, and 
separate from each other, — Chaldea, Egypt, Phenicia, 
Persia, Hindostan, Crete, and Britain ; and found, too, 
amongst the earliest accounts of those nations. They 
come down to us through persons of almost all religions, 
— Parsees, Hindoos, Greeks, Druids, Mahometans, and 
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Jews. May it not, then, be asked. When, under such 
circumstances, could these traditions hate had their 
origin, except when all these different tribes made one 
people P To suppose that nations so widely extended, 
so separated from each other, so strongly influenced 
by opposite religious systems, should all find it neces- 
sary to invent the fable of these ancient books, together 
YfWi the circumstance of their preservation, is scarcely 
conceivable. The conclusion, then, to which Mr. 
Faber has come appears inevitable : — ^^ The same 
notion of certain sacred books ascribed to the great 
father could not have prevailed in regions so widely 
separated from each other, Unless the inhabitants of 
those regions had derived it, together with their sys- 
tem of theology, firom a common centre." =* 

And if this be admitted, the origin of these tradi- 
tions is carried up to the time of Nimrod, and to the 
plains of Shinar. This certainly invests them with 
very great importance. For, if it be believed, that 
before the dispersion, when the descendants of Noah 
yet remained as one family, and vrithin a few centuries 
of the deluge, they held an opinion, that books were 
written prior to that terrible event, and that some were 
preserved by the holy patriarch ; then the existence of 
an antediluvian literature might be considered proved. 
And to this conclusion the weight of evidence mani^ 
festly conducts us. 

Science generally accompanies literature. Seldom 
does one branch of knowledge prosper and flourish 
alone : that mental light and intellectual power which 
foster the one, cherish the other. Our inquiries, there- 
fore, shall now be dbrected to the science of the earliest 
ages. 

It is a settled point, that, before the deluge, arts 
were practised, which implies some acquaintance with 
science. Not only were dwellings erected, but cities 

* " Fagan Iddatiy," vol. ii. page 151. 
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were built. Metallurgy was understood and practised ; 
music was known, and musical instruments were ma- 
nufactured; agricultural operations were carried on; 
and, what appears in itself to be decisive, the ark was 
built. 

It is difficult to conceive of a state of society in 
which such arts could be cultivated, and yet science 
be unknown. This is not the place to go into any 
description of the ark ; yet it is evident that its 
capacity was great, and that to build it would even 
now be a difficult task. And it is worthy of observa- 
tion, that we have not the slightest intimation of any 
supernatural aid having been given in its construction. 
The size and form appear to have been specified, and 
Noah then left to carry out the plan into accom- 
plishment by the use of natural means. If it had not 
been so, it is very probable, as the Scripture account 
of the deluge is particularly circumstantial, that some 
notice would have been taken of divine interposition. 
Our attention must now be directed to the earliest 
notices of science in the diflFerent prunitive nations 
of the earth. This course, which is the only one 
calculated to impart solid information, will greatly 
confirm the opinions already advanced. On this branch 
of the subject it is intended to confine our observa- 
tions principally to astronomy; first, because this 
science could not have been cultivated without a 
knowledge of arithmetic, geometry, and other kindred 
branches of knowledge ; and, secondly, because it has 
left stronger evidence of its existence on the pages of 
history than any other. 

China, one of the oldest existing empires of our 
world, an empire perfectly isolated from Europe, and 
entirely unconnected with Phenician or Egyptian 
learning, presents to us a very fair subject for inquiry. 

Amongst the Chinese we find notices of astrono- 
mical science in their earliest history. The testimony 
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of Bailly on this point is important. He says: — 
" The strong belief the Chinese entertain, that the 
monuments of Fohi contain an ancient astronomy, 
established by that emperor, is a proof, not only of its 
existence among them, but that it was introduced into 
China by Fohi, We find in the Chou-King, a sacrecl 
book among the Chinese, and of great antiquity, that 
this astronomy contained doctrines of considerable 
refinement. Fohi, say they, constructed astronomical 
tables, assigned a figure to the heavenly bodies, and 
taught the science of their motion. The solstitial and 
equinoctial points were then discovered; and, soon 
after, we find the invention of the sphere, the actual 
period of the year consisting of three hundred and 
sixty-five days, six hours, with the bissextile, as well 
as the lunar periods reconciled to the motion of the 
sun. I have good reason to be of opinion, that all 
those branches of science belong to the time of 
Fohi." * 

This opinion is confirmed by repeated notices in the 
history of the following reigns. Hoanti^ who governed 
about two hundred and fifty years after Fohi, is said 
to have established a board or tribunal for the promo- 
tion of astronomy; and Chienhu was called to the 
throne b.c. 2514, on account of his proficiency in 
this science. Now, when it is considered that Fohi 
began to reign b. c. 2953, or two hundred and thirty- 
two years after the deluge, can it be supposed that all 
this progress in science could have taken place after 
that calamitous event? Here, again, the opinion of 
the historian of ancient astronomy may be referred to. 
" I appeal," says Bailly, " to the astronomer and the 
philosopher. How many ages ought we not to give to 
the study of the heavens before the motion of the sun 
could be so much as suspected ? How many more 
ages must have elapsed before they could ascertain 

* Bailly, " Hist. Asia," vol. i. page 64. 
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the four intervals of this period ? Thus we must 
make the conclusion that I have already made, that 
the invention of the sphere, those doctrines which are 
only to be discovered by study and reflection, and a 
long course of careful observation, belong to a science 
already established, and long since in a state of pro- 
gressive improvement. This is not the work of one 
man, or of one age." * In confirmation of this view, 
'^ Father Ko, a Missionary bom in China, says posi- 
tively, that, in the time of Yao, b. c. 2357, the empire 
was of small extent, and but thinly peopled ; but that 
knowledge of every sort, and particularly astronomy, 
in a state too far advanced for an infant nation, had 
been introduced among them." t 

The ancient Persians were acquainted, in the earli- 
eBt age« of their history, with astronomy. Jemsheed, 
who reigned b.c. 2110, is said to have introduced 
the solar year, and to have caused the first day of it, 
when the sun enters Aries, to be celebrated by a 
splendid festival.} We further learn from the Per- 
sian books, that there were formerly four bright stars 
which pointed out the four cardinal points of the 
heavens ; and it is a very remarkable circumstance, 
in which chance could have no share, that about 
three thousand years before the Christian era Aide- 
baran and Antares were situated exactly in the two 
equinoctial points, while Regulus and the Southern 
Fish were placed in the two solstices. § It appears, 
therefore, that this people also, even beyond the limits 
of authentic history, were acquainted with the princi- 
ples of astronomy; and that they preserved among 
them the result of observations made about a century 
after the deluge. 

That the ancient Egyptians were acquainted with 

• ** Hist. Asia," vol. i. page 64. t Ibid, vol. i. page 65, note. 

X Malcolm's " Peraia," vol. i. page 17. 
§ " Edinburgh' Encyclopedia," vol. ii. page 584. 
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astroQomy, cannot be doubted, when it is considered 
tbat they were the instructors of Greece, and indeed 
of all Europe, in this and other sciences. This people 
appears to have had traditions of the existence of this 
science extending back to the time of Yulcan, who in 
all probability is the same with Tubal-Cain ; and as 
we have already seen,* they believed that it was culti- 
vated amongst them by Thoth, the grandson of Ham. 

The Jews entertained similar views of the acquaint- 
ance of their ancestors with astronomy. Josephus 
assures us, that the children of Seth "were the 
inventors of that peculiar sort of wisdom which is 
concerned with the heavenly bodies and their order;" 
and that they took care to record these discoveries, 
that they might not be lost to posterity. And the 
small Genesis states that the pole-star was discovered 
by Enoch. 

That astronomy was cultivated in Chaldea at a very 
early period, is well known. Alexander subdued 
Babylon b.c. 331 ; and we are informed that there 
then existed astronomical records, extending to 
upwards of one thousand nine hundred and three 
years before that time. The Chaldeans were ac- 
quainted with the period of six hundred years, the 
return of comets ; and possessed a rich fund of 
astronomical knowledge, which could only be obtained 
at an era in which this sublime science had been pre- 
viously cultivated, and improved by a long-continued 
series of effort and observation. 

India now claims attention. The Brahmins, in the 
infancy of Greece, were considered the depositaries of 
learning. To them Pythagoras journeyed for instruc- 
tion, and to them many have considered the western 
world indebted for the light of science and civilization. 
"In turning our attention to the Indian astronomy," 
says an eminent author, " we enter upon a more inter- 

* See pages 8, 9. 
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esting field of research. Here we are not left to the 
guidance of facts, contradictory or ill-authenticated^ 
or of deceitful observations founded merely on con- 
jecture. The astronomical tables of the Indians are 
in our own hands ; and with evidence almost as irre- 
sistible as that which attends the principles of the 
science, we can trace the remoteness of their origin, 
and survey the advancement of the human mind in 
the earliest ages. 

"These precious remains of antiquity have been 
diligently examined and compared by the celebrated 
M. Bailly, in his TraitS De VAstronomie Indienne et 
Orientaley with that sagacity and eloquence which 
characterize all the writmgs of that illustrious but 
unfortunate astronomer. He has found that the 
epoch of the Tirvalore tables coincides with the year 
3102 before the Christian era; and has shown, by a 
train of sound and convincing argument, that this 
epoch is not fictitious, but founded on real observa- 
tions which must have been made even before the 
commencement of the Caly-Yug. These high pre- 
tensions to antiquity, which M. Bailly has claimed for 
the Indian astronomy, have been admitted by many 
distinguished philosophers, and have been recently 
defended by our countryman Professor Playfeir, with 
an acuteness of reasoning, and a clearness of illustra- 
tion, peculiar to that eloquent writer." * 

It is admitted, that some eminent philosophers have 
contended that those tables are not founded on observa- 
tions made in the remote times alluded to, but that the 
modem Brahmins have arrived at this epoch (b.c. 
3102) by carrying their calculations backwards. This 
notion, however, can scarcely be entertained, when it 
is considered, " that all the elements, as assumed at 
the epoch b.c. 3102, are nearly the same as if they 
had been determined by observation ; " and that the 

• " Edinburgh Encyclopedia," vol. ii. page 585. 
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tables containing them were brought to Europe in 
JL.jy. 1687. If, therefore, the Brahmins of that day 
liad compiled them, tracing their way upwards to 
-B.C. 3102, it is scarcely possible they could have 
been acquainted with the theory of gravitation, and 
the refinements of modem analysis, at that time but 
just discovered in Europe. Yet we have only one of 
the two alternatives, — either to believe that the Brah- 
mins were in possession of this knowledge, or that 
the epoch of B.C. 3102 is real, and founded on 
observations previously made. 

Sir David Brewster, from whose history of astro- 
nomy the preceding quotations have been made, in 
confirmation of this opinion, observes, " From the 
delineation of the zodiac, for example, which La 
Gentil brought from India, it appears that the star 
Aldebaran was 40' before the vernal equinox in 3102. 
Now, if we take the precession of the equinoxes at 
501'^, and employ the inequality in the precession 
discovered by La Grange, we shall find, by calculat- 
ing from the place of Aldebaran in 1750, that in the 
year 3102 this star was 13' beyond the vernal equi- 
nox; a result diflfering only 53 minutes from the 
Indian zodiac. But the force of this argument does 
not terminate here : even if the Brahmins had been 
acquainted with the inequality of precession, and had 
applied it to the modem epoch of 1491, the 3'' of 
excess which they gave to the precession itself would 
have produced an error of 3'' x 3102+1491 = 3° 49' 39'' 
at the epoch of 3102. 

" The mean longitude of the sun according to the 
Brahmins, at the epoch of the tables of Tirvalore, is 
10* 3° 38' 13'^ ; and according to the modem tables 
corrected by the inequality of precession discovered 
by La Grange, and amounting in the present case to 
1°45'22'^ the longitude of that luminary is 10» 2^ 
5\' 19'^, diflfering only about 47' from the determina- 
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tion of the Indians. The longitude of the moon; at 
the same epoch, by the Tirvalore tables is 10" B"* 0' ; 
and the same corrected by the tables of Mayer, and 
corrected by the moon's acceleration, is 10" 6** 37' : a 
coincidence so remarkable, that it could only arise 
from actual observation. Now, if we compute the 
places of the sun and moon at the commencement of 
the Caly-Yiig, from the tables of the Greek and 
Arabian astronomers, or from those of Uleigh-Beigh, 
which were constructed at Sainarcand in 1437, we 
shall find that the tables of Ptolemy give an error of 
ir in the place of the sun and moon, while the 
tables of the Tartar prince produce an error of T 30' 
in the place of the sun, and of 6° in that of the 
moon. These results give additional strength to the 
former argument, and completely prove that the 
Indian astronomy is not the oflfepring of Greece or 
Arabia, and that the Tirvalore tables were not 
deduced from modem observations. Arguments of a 
similar nature, and equally strong with the preceding, 
might be deduced from the obUquity of the ecliptic, 
the length of the solar jear, the aphelion and mean 
motion of Jupiter, and the mean motion of Saturn, 
and the equation of his pentre as contained in the 
Indian tables ; but from the limits of this article, we 
must refer our readers for further information to the 
writings of Bailly and Professor Playfair." * 

This is an outline of the facts and arguments which 
Eminent astronomers furnish, in proof of the great 
antiquity of Indian astronomy. 

We are, then, in respisct of this science also, con- 
ducted back to the period of the first separation of 
families after the deluge, or even beyond that, to the 
time when the postdiluvian race made but one peo- 
ple. The proofs of this are not found in one nation 
merely, but furnished by the Chinese, Persians, 

* ** Ediubuigh Encyclopedia," vol. ii. page 586. 
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ians, Jews, Chaldeans, and Indians; and all 
e concurring streams of evidence unite to estab- 
the fact, that astronomy must have been culti- 
previous to the deluge, or it could not have 
riubited BQch marks of its existence and power so 
after that calamitous event. 
It is not, however, the mere existeooe of science at 
early period which fiimishes this evidence, but, in 
especial manner, the very peculiar circumstances 
which it is found. It might have been reasonably 
upposed, that a science like astronomy would, in the 
earliest stages of its cultivation, have left some traces, 
on the pages of history, of its immaturity ; that we 
should have seen the human mind putting forth all its 
energy to grasp the first principles of this sublime 
€icience. Tet what is the true state of the case, as 
presented to us by one every way competent to give 
an opinion ? On this point Sir David Brewster says, 
** From the general view which we have now given of 
the astronomy of the ancients, the mind is necessarily 
led to the conclusion which Bailly has drawn, that the 
rules and facts of the Egyptian, Chaldean, Indian, 
and Chinese astronomy are but the wrecks of a 
great system of astronomical science, which has been 
carried to a high degree of perfection in the early 
ages of the world. After those mighty revolutions 
in human affairs, amid which the principles of the 
science had been lost, the study of astronomy seems 
to have revived about the year 3102, when the loose 
materials which time had spared were carefully 
collected, and diffused through the different kingdoms 
of Asia. Hence the striking connexion that subsists 
between the various systems which prevailed among 
the eastern nations, and hence the numerous frag- 
ments of the science which have been transmitted to 
the present day. In examining these wrecks of the 
human mind, we every where find methods of calcu- 
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lation without the prmciples on which they ard 
founded ; rules hlindly followed without heing under- 
stood ; phenomena without their explanation ; and 
elements carefiilly determined ; while others, more 
important and equally ohvious, are altogether un- 
known. We cannot, therefore, regard these uncon- 
nected facts as the highest eflForts of the ancients in 
the science of astronomy, or as results which they 
have reached without the light of theory, or without 
the aid of long-continued observation. When the 
traveller contemplates the remains of ancient cities, 
and examines the broken statues, the shafts, and 
capitals, and pediments, which are dug from their 
ruins, does he consider these fragments as the highest 
efforts of the sculptor and the architect in the arts 
which they cultivated ? Does he not, rather, turn in 
imagination to the columns and statues which they 
composed, to the temple which they supported or 
adorned, and to the living beings which worshipped 
within its walls P" 

What language can more strikingly advocate the 
view we have taken than this ? We believe that the 
antediluvians enjoyed alphabetical characters, litera- 
ture, and science ; that their minds were cultivated and 
adorned to a very great extent. Admitting for a moment 
that it were so, " what mighty revolutions in human 
affairs *' so likely to break up this glorious fabric of 
knowledge, and to bury in ruins the great principles of 
science, as the universal flood ? What can be more pro- 
bable than that, a century after this dreadful event, 
those who then lived should gather up and preserve 
those " fragments of science " to which reference has 
been made ? We need not proceed with these interro- 
gatories : it will be seen that, while the entire conclu- 
sions of Bailly and Brewster appear incapable of ex- 
planation on any other principle, on that just given all 
appears natural, consistent, and true. 
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We may here observe, that some of the authors we 
have quoted had no intention, in their investigation 
of the subject, to establish the views which we 
entertain, Bailly, the friend and correspondent of 
Voltaire, was not likely to labour to illustrate the 
history, chronology, and intellectual character of the 
earliest race of mankind, as recorded in holy Scrip- 
ture. And Sir David Brewster, to whose able remarks 
we have referred so often, makes a laboured apology 
for the apparent discrepancy between his argument 
and the Scripture account ; as if unaware that his 
scheme perfectly harmonizes with the history, and 
also with the chronology, of Scripture as given in the 
Septuagint. 

In addition, Bailly maintains that he had found 
other important evidence, confirmatory of the argu- 
ments already advanced. These we can only mention 
as summed np by himself. He observes, that he had 
found every where in the ancient world, not only 
astronomical improvements, which imply a corre- 
sponding progress in science, but also " civil institu- 
tions for chronology and the regulation of time, 
derived from one source, and identically the same ; 
an entire and consistent system of music, whose two 
balves, separated by revolutions incident to human 
affairs, had been transported to the two extremities 
of the globe ; a primitive measure, which exists still 
every where in Asia, by itself, or in its component 
parts, and which was connected with a very ancient 
and accurate determination of the magnitude of the 
globe ; one and the same Legislator for the sciences, 
arts, and religion; the same system of physics and 
theology; in fine, every where remaining traces of 
ignorance, succeeding to light and science." 

Admitting the importance and diflBculty of the in- 
quiry, we have endeavoured to trace up alphabetical 
characters, literature, and science to their origin. In this 
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effort We have found that, with re&pect to letters, the 
histories of the Egyptiaos, Bahylonians, Phenicians, and 
Hebrews, carry up the use of alphabetical characters to 
the earliest possible period of their respective nations ; 
that there is no solid reason for belieying that hiero- 
glyphics preceded the use of letters, but, on the con*- 
trary, grounds for concluding that an alphabet was in 
use before hieroglyphic characters ; that the supposed 
barbarous condition of the first races of mankind is 
completely disproved both by sacred and profane 
history, and also by tradition ; that the most powerful 
arguments, and the authority of men eminent alike 
for literary attainments and a thorough knowledge of 
this particular question, unite in ascribing the exist«- 
ence of letters to the first ages of our world- 
. We refer to literature ; and take the Bible, the 
oldest literary composition extant : we find it contains 
fragments composed in the earliest times; that the 
writings of Moses bear internal evidence of having 
such remains of an ancient literature, wrought up in 
his history ; that Jewish tradition, in all ages, supports 
this notion ; that the traditions of every ancient people 
include references to ancient or sacred books pre- 
served by the great father during the deluge : we see 
that these traditions must have had their origin prior 
to the dispersion ; and that, tlierefore, we have the 
concurring testimony of the whole ancient world, 
sacred and profane, bearing witness to the existence 
of literature in the first ages. 

.We have admitted the natural connexion between 
science and literature, and have directed our attention 
to the question of its existence in the earliest period 
of the world. The result has been, that it has evi- 
dently appeared that the sacred history of the first 
generations of mankind, especially of the deluge and 
of the building of the ark, warrants the conclusion 
that science must have been cultivated even at this 
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early age; that this opinion has been abundantly 
confirmed by the careful and profound researches 
of Bailly and others into the history of oriental 
astronomy; that it, therefore, appears evident thai 
mankind cultiyated this sublime science, and carried 
it to a pitch of great refinement and perfection, even 
before the flood ; and that, about a century after that 
event, the remains of this science were collected and 
arranged, and that fragments of it have been pre- 
served even to modem times. 

It has been said, that " absolute certainty in matters 
of antiquity may result,. either from an accumulation 
of various evidence, to such an amount that numerous 
deductions may be made from it without affecting the 
conclusion ; or from some particular coincidence of 
proof, of that kind which admits of no opposite sup- 
position."*^ On these principles the preceding facts 
and arguments are submitted to the judgment of the 
reader ; with some confidence, that, both the accumu^ 
lation of evidence, and the particular coincidences of 
proof which they fiimish, will be considered sufficient 
to evince the existence of letters and science in the 
earliest age of the world. . 

If any now inquire how it is that the contrary 
opinion has so long and so popularly prevailed ; how 
it is that those views, if well-founded, have not been 
generally shown and admitted ; we answer : — 

I. Infidel and sceptical writers, bent on disparaging 
the Scripture history, as well as its doctrines, have 
laboured to show that man began his career of exist- 
ence in barbarism, and gradually progressed until he 
reached his present elevated position. 

XL Many of . the most popular writers on holy 
Scripture have, by adopting the Hebrew chronology, 
so abbreviated the age of the world, that some 
of the most striking points of evidence which have 

* Taylor'8 << Historical Piroof,'* page 8. 
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been cited in our favour stand in direct opposition to 
the Scripture account on their system ; they therefore 
not only lose this amount of evidence, but actually 
have it arrayed against them. 

III. Most of the writers who have examined this 
subject in a satisfactory manner have done so inci- 
dentally, while discussing other important subjects ; 
and therefore, by the voluminous extent, and conse- 
quent high price, of their works, have sealed up their 
researches from all but a few persons of property and 
leisure. 

We close our inquiries into this interesting and 
important subject. Its obscure and involved character 
has presented difficulties of no ordinary kind. If, 
however, we have succeeded in giving a probable 
and consistent account of the early origin of alpha- 
betical characters, literature, and science, our object is 
attained ; and, even if this has not been fully accom- 
plished, we shall derive satisfaction from the convic- 
tion, that, as far as we have succeeded in casting light 
upon the subject, we have illustrated and supported 
the account which the holy Scriptures have given of 
the earliest ages of the world. 



THE END. 



LONt»OK : PRINTED Bt^ JAMES KICHQLS, H0XT0K*8QUAll£« 
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